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order to acquire the wealth without which their neighbours re-
garded and scorned them as regrettable failures.
As soon as the introduction of that mysterious instrument
known as the compass had made them independent of the church-
tower and the familiar coast-line and allowed them to roam at will,
and as soon as the rudder of the ship had been moved from the
side to the stern (an improvement which seems to have occurred
during the first half of the fourteenth century) the people of
Europe were able to leave their little inland seas, the Mediterranean
and the North Sea and the Baltic, and to make the gigantic
Atlantic the highroad for their further exploits of a commercial
and military character. Then at last they were able to make the
fullest possible use of the fortunate incident which had placed their
continent right in the heart of the greatest amount of land on
our planet.
They maintained this advantage for more than five hundred
years. The steamer succeeded the sailing vessel, but since trade
has always been a matter of cheap modes of communication,
Europe was able to continue at the head of the procession. And
those military authors have been right who maintained that the
nation with the biggest navy was also the nation that could dic-
tate its will to the rest of the world. In obedience to this law, the
Norsemen had been succeeded by Venice and Genoa, and Venice
and Genoa had been succeeded by Portugal, and Portugal as a
world-power had been succeeded by Spain, and Spain by Hol-
land, and Holland by England, because each country in turn had
had the largest number of battleships. To-day, however, the sea
is rapidly losing its former importance. The ocean as a highroad
for commerce is being succeeded by the air.
The son of a Genoese wool-merchant changed the course of
history by discovering the unlimited possibilities of the ocean.
The owners of a simple bicycle repair shop in the outskirts of
Dayton, Ohio, did the same for the air. As a result, the children
of a thousand years hence may never have heard of Christopher
Columbus, but they will be familiar with the names of Wilbur
and Drville Wright,